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Hatiowe tz, Toespay Morning, May 30, 1837. 


**Carrymg Coals to Newcastle.’ 

The adage which we have used above as a cap- 
tion, arose from the fact, that as Newcastle in Eng- 
land was the grand source of coal, many of the 
plans and proceedings of mankind, might be con- 
sidered about as preposterous, as it would be to 
ship coals to that place. Yet we see, every day, 
instances which remind us of this adage. Many 
of these instances arise, either from the ignorance 
orsupineness of those who are the recipients of 
those things which others bring them, when by us- 
ing half of the exertion and enterprise which their 
providers do, they might have the very articles at 
their own doors at a less price. We have been led 
to this subject, by perusing the conclusion of cer- 
tain remarks of Mr. Ruffin, Editor of the Farmers’ 
Register, in Virginia, respecting the bounty on 
wheat in Maine. After stating, as it was so rare 
that any Legislative body in this country attempted 
to aid the improvements or to promote the interests 
of Agriculture, he felt a reluctance to dissent from 
the measure, he observes that “we believe that 
there is an indirect, though far more efficient, as 
wel] as a far cheaper mode of reaching the end pro- 
posed. 

“ This would be by giving bounties or rewards 
for experiments (scientific and practical) calculated 
to discoyer whether there is not some radical defect 
in the soils of Maine, that unfits them for profitable 
wheat culture, and thence to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of the proper remedy wanting. We fully be- 
lieve that such a defect exists, that it would be as- 
certained beyond all question—and the remedy as 
clearly pointed out. The lands of the New Eng- 
land States in general (excepting only alluvial riv- 
er bottoms and other good soils, rarely to be met 
with but in small'quantities) are very unfavorable 
to the growth of wheat, and its product appears 
from the general complaint made, to decrease as 
the country is longer and better tilled, and, as in 
general, other products are thereby increased. The 
soil generally, on account of its Geological forma- 
tion, is very slightly provided by nature with lime, 
an ingredient necessary for every vegetable pro- 
duct, but particularly so and in large proportion for 
wheat. We have never seen any of the lands of 
Maine—but have no doubt as to the truth of this 
opinion as to their natural constitution—and also, 
that to give lime to the lands is all that is wanting 
to make them give good wheat. “/tis a shame to 

both Maine and Virginia that so much lime is annu- 








| gerials, and Maine used much of her lime to manure 


Having some India Rubber varnish left, which 
her lands, it would be better for both countries.” was prepared for another purpose, the thought oc- 

To this latter { clause we say amen. What are | curred to me, of trying it as a covering to a car- 
the farmers of Maine and Virginia dreaming about ? | pet after the following manner,—A_ piece of can- 
The latter with inexhaustible sources for lime buys vass was stretched and covered with a thin coat of 
the article of us, and we with a soil either already | glue (corn meal size will probably answer best) o- 
rendered capable of growing wheat, or that may | ver this was laid a sheet or two of common paper, 
easily be made so, goto Virginia after it. Verily ‘or newspaper, and another coat of glue added, 
this is like carrying coals to Newcastle. Now we | over which was laid a pattern of house papering 
would not have the Virginians use a particle less of with rich figures. After the body of the carpet 
lime, but they ought to make it at home. Nor’ was thus prepared, a very thin touch of glue was 
would we have our lime burners sell a particle less, | carried over the face of the paper to prevent the 
but it should be sold to our farmers at home. Com-! India rubber varnish from tarnishing the beauti- 
merce would not suffer a farthing, should this take ‘ful colors of the paper. After this was dried, one 
place. There are articles enough grewn and man- | or two coats (as may be desired) of India rubber 
ufactured in each that could not be produced in the | varnish were applied, which when dried formed 
other, the exchange of which would give full em-|a surface as smoooth as polished glass, through 
ployment to our merchants and seamen. We hold which the variegated ‘colors of the paper appeared 
it to be an imperious duty for every people to make | with undiminished, if not with increased lustre. 
the most of their own natural resources, this will This carpet is quite durable, and is impenetrable 





give them strength at home, and at the same time |t® water or grease of any description. When 
put them in a situation to extend their commerce | Soiled it may be washed like a smooth piece of 
with distant friends to better mutual advantage, | marble or wood. If gold or silver leaf forms the 
In regard to his remarks on the soil of Maine, he is last coat instead of papering, and the varnish he 
in part correct. We have much land that is not|then applied, nothing can exceed the splendid 





ally brought from the former to the latter. If Vir- 


ginia made her own lime from her own abundant neal be useful to some of our readers. 


naturally good for wheat, but we have much more 
that is. We have an abundance of limestone— 
some of which is Magnesian, which is very good 
manure, Sir Humphrey Davy to the contrary, not- 
withstanding—some of it secondary, and much 
more of it of a kind that may be called argilla- 
ceous, haviug a large quantity of argillaceous mat- 
ter with it. The trouble in Maine is net so much 
in her soil as the lack of cultivating wheat. 

The bounty spoken of, is operating as a grand 
stimulus. More wheat has been sown this year 
than for many years past, and as the lumbering 
and Moonshine speculation is on the wane, we 
hope that industry and common sense will have 
more sway. If we can get our farmers generally 
interested in the wheat culture, their own good 
will prompt them to study out what is wanted in 
the soil, to give them the greatestcrop. This puts 
us in mind of a subject nearly connected with 
this, viz : 





Ruflin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures. 

We have in a former volume noticed this work, 
and given extracts from it. It is decidedly the 
best work on the subject that has ever appeared ; 
and we wish it could be more read by the agricul- 
turists of the United States. ‘There is much in it, 
of course, local in its nature, or more applicable 
to the Author’s section of country than to many 
other parts of the Union ; but there 1s also much 
adapted to the case of almost every section of the 
nation. We think it would be a good plan for | 
Agricultural Societies to purchase quantities of 
them to distribute as premiums, and thus, while 
stimulating gome to action by the hope of the re- 
ward of approbation, they would redeem their 
pledge, by bestowing valuable knowledge, to the 
successful competitor. 


—— 


India Rubber Carpets. 
We have seen the following in some Journal, 
(we believe Silliman’s) a few years ago. It may 





richness of the carpet which gives the floor the 
appearance of being burnished with gold or silver. 
A neat carpet, thus made, (of good papering) will 
cost about 37 1-2 cents per yard. 

Nore.—India rubber varnish is made in vari 
ous ways. ‘The cheapest mode is to cut up the 
India rubber and dissolve it in Spirits of turpen- 
tine. Sulphuric Ether and India Rubber make a 
better varnish but it is very expensive. 

Coal tar (from the gas houses) purified, will dis- 
solve best, and makes a fine varnish. Seneka oil 
is similar in its properties and will make good var- 


nish with it. Ep. Me. Far. 





{= We have been politely furnished by Exiyan 
W oop, Esq. of Winthrop, with the following inter- 
esting letter for publication in the Maine Farmer. 
It contains much valuable information to farmers, 
and we bespeak for it a careful perusal. 


Purtapevrnia, May 4th, 1837. 

Sirn,—Your favor of April 10th was duly receiv- 
ed, and would have been earlier replied to, had cir- 
cumstances permitted ; its subject matter meriting 
particular attention. 

By the newspaper, “Pennsylvania Inquirer,” of 
March 29th, under the ship news, it was stated, that 
the “ Brig Carth from Greenock for New York, had 
been abandoned at sea; crew and passengers sa- 
ved.” The seed I was importing, was on board that 
vessel, 

To procure seeds of good quality, and kinds, 
likely to be serviceable to our Agriculture, is atten- 
ded with considerable trouble, and I have made 
no arrangement for renewing the order. 

By your letter, I see that there is a Society in 
Maine, desirious to improve the resources of the 
Farmer. The Press is now so attentive to keep us 
in a state of party excitement about Presidents, 
Office hunters, &c., and acquainted with all the 
Murders, Lynchings and villanies that are injuring 
and disgracing our country ; that this Press, with 





all its boastings of importance, is too seldom found 
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in the service of the people—in showing us the 

men whose good conduct, renders them worthy of 
the country’s notice, and apart, from party purpose, | 
the Press gives us very little information on Na-| 


has extended the cultivation of Wheat, beyond the 
altitude of that period. 

If the American Tourist was to pay some atten- 
tion to matters of this kind, he could render him- 


tional policy, or local improvements. I am men- ‘self useful to his country; he could make us ac- 


tioning these things, because, though we have many | quainted with what other people can do, and en- 


newspapers, yet they tell us little of the useful af- 
fairs of the country; and it is only from verbal 


accounts, I have been informed that little Wheat is | 


grown in Massachusetts, and the more Eastern 
States; but why Wheat does not thrive there, I 
have not heard explained. For my part, I am not 
disposed to credit the report, and I entertain the o- 
pinion, that.there must be a system of Agriculture, 
suited to the climate, and calculated to render 
Wheat raising, a profitable business ; and teplying 
to your letter, offers an occasion on which we may 
speak of what has been done in other countries ; 
and amongst those gentlemen you are associated 
with, for the purpose of improving our Agriculture, 
there will be many qualified to investigate the sub- 
ject to which this letter relates; and some, whose 
desire is, to arrive at fact, will try the experiment, 
and by that means, procure the decision, which na- 
ture and experience only can give. 

Wheat of good quality, and abundant crops, is 
raised in the neighborhood of St. Andrews, in 
Scotland, and even further north, Now St. An- 
drews is in about 56 degrees of North latitude ; 
and east of Connecticut river, there must be mill- 
ions of acres of land, equally as good in quality, as 
are the Wheat lands of Scotland. 

The climate here, is more favorable than that of 
Scotland ; let us enquire into the practice followed 
there, and in other countries, and by comparison, 
endeavor to discover a system that is tolinprove our 
own Agriculture. 

In the Scots’ portion of the Island of Great Brit- 
ain, there are large extents of mountainous and 
high lands, that, in consequence of this height, are 
so cold and wet, that even Oats cannot ripen upon 
them: between this high land, and the sea, there 
are extensive tracts of low land, such as the land 
between Philadelphia and the Susquehanna is, by 
the road to Lancaster; gradually undulating and 


large our own field of indnstry and range of re- 


| source, 

The principal object of this letter is to consult 
you ona plan of cultivating Wheat, that may give 
‘the Farmer an increased chance of good crops, and 
also to extend the cultivation beyond its present 
| limits. 

As any conclusion we may, by reasoning, come 
/at, can only prepare us for practical experiment, it 
(will be sufficient to state a few facts, to give the 
idea of what the experiment should be. Inthe Pa- 
‘rish of Crighton, imthe County of Edinburg, there 
is a farm called Saughland, the surface of which, is 
a gently inclining plain, distant from the sea, about 
12 miles in a straight line. Its position is north of 
the Lammermoor, and east of the Pentland hills. 
This farm is compact, and contains about six hun- 





the Wheat region ; for it is only on the lower part, 
or one third of the whole, that Wheat could be cul- 
tivated in 1790. 

On this farm, I know that from the time of sow- 
ing, to the commencing to reap Wheat, the period 
was about thirteen months, no less than one year 
and one month. The grain was large, but coarse 
in quality; not so valuable as that grown in the 
more favorable climates, The coarseness of the 
grain was not all owing to the coldness of the cli- 
mate, but, in part to its wetness... The hills in the 
vicinity attract the vapors, and this induces the 
rains to commence sooner in their neighborhood, 
and continue lenger than in places at a greater dis- 
tance from the hills. 

It istrom recollection, I have to give you these 
observations, made many years since, and conse- 
quently, we have not that precision, that is so desi- 
rable in matters of this kind. It would be very 
useful for us to know the exact distance that Kil- 
leath, and the farm spoken of, are from the sea, and 





«declining towards the sea. Of this, there is a good | their height above the level of the ocean. 


specimen, in the tract that extends from Pentland 
hills northward, to the shores of the Forth, an arm 
of the sea about seven miles broad; from the bot- 
tem of Pentland hills to the sea, is about seven or 
eight miles. In this short distance, viz. seven or 
eight miles from the sea, to the foot of the hills, 
there is a very considerable rise in the surface of 
the land. The exact amountof this rise, it has not 
been my fortune, to have seen stated, though as the 
City of Edinburg is supplied with water from these 
hills, there must exist accurate measurements, a 
knowledge of which would be useful to.us on the 
present occasion, and in its abscence, renders it 
necessary to refer to facts that are on memory, and 
are applicable to the object of this letter, viz. en- 
quiring into the usages of other countries, for the 
purpose of discovering the means of improving our 
own. 

In the space that extends from Pentland hills, to 
the sea, the effects of altitude on vegetatron, are 
distinctly presented to the eye and understanding, 
in one single view: The ripening of grain: com- 
mences at the sea side ; there, is to be seen, the yel- 
low fields, and the reapers, and in the distance, far-. 
ther inland and higher up, the crops are later and 
later, and after the fields are entirely harvested, be- 
tween Edinburg and the sea, the Oat fields around 
the village of Killeath are still green, for Killeath 
is the verge of the grain growing climate, and too 
high for Wheat. It was so in 1790; I have not 
heard that any improvement in the past forty years, 


This, I have no recollection of ever having seen 
besctge but that of Killeath, we may presume, has 
been accurately measured, because it is from the 


is supplied with water. 

The circumstances have been recalled to memo- 
ry, by some accounts I have received lately, of a 
-new practice adopted in some part of France, 
which is, that they sow their Wheat in June, and 
mix with it the two rowed barley, a grain.that veg- 
etates and grows with great rapidity and is too del- 
i¢ate to resist frést. The Wheat, and its compan- 
,ion, the Barley, are both mowed down in the fall, 
and fed off to the Cattle. 

The practice of the Scots’ farmers in the high- 
er districts, and what we are told of the French 
having carried the practice still farther, and made 
an improvement, by sowing in June, and mixing it 
with Barley, suggests to us, the making experi- 
ments to ascertain the result in our own country. 
It is very desirable, that our Farmers should, this 
very season, try the sowing of Wheat, mixed with 
Barley so early as June; that if it answers, the 
practice may be adopted as soon,and, as generally 
as possible. The two rowed Barley must be pref- 
erable to all other grains, on account: of its rapid 
growth, and the certainty that it is to be-killed by 
Winter. Grains that may if part survive Winter, 
would mix with and injure the value of the Wheat. 
In the next place, we have not been in the practice 
of sowing two rowed Barley; there will be some 





dred English acres, and is on the boundry line of. 


hills in its neighborhood, that the City of Edinburg | 


‘ difficulty in procuring it for the mixture, and should 
it prove that the June sowing is an advantage, thera 
will be a necessity for raising or importing thas 
kind of Barley. The Wheat that remains in the 
stubble, after reaping the June sown grains, forms 
the crop that comes to maturity in the succeeding 
year. 

Of late years, from some cause, even in the best 
Wheat districts, the wheat crops have been very 
moderate and precarious. Be the cause what it 
may, perhaps early sowing will mitigate the evil; 
and the presence of the Barley may attract the at- 
tention of the Hessian fly, and thus protect the 
Wheat from the ravages of that insect. 

To extend the cultivation as far north as possible; 
render the crops more certain, in the Wheat dis 
tricts, and protect it every where, from the destruc- 
tive effects of the fly, are objects of great impor- 
tance, and ought to secure the attention of Farmers 
to this, and all projects that are recommended to 
us by their feasibility ; and experiment is the only 
test to be relied on, as to utility, and the fact of 
Wheat having been in the ground for thirteen 
months, and the accounts of sowing in June, along 
| with Barley, warrant the presumption that the plan 
may succeed here; and will induce experiments on 
a moderate scale, tobe made all over the United 
States. 

Where two rowed Barley cannot be got, four 
rowed (viz. Bear) should be used, and in-the absence 
of' both, employ Oats; and should it happen, that 
| part of the Oats, or four rowed Barley survives the 
Winter, their mixing with the Wheat, will injure 
its market value, but this cannot mar the experi- 
ment. 

I hope that yourself and associates will give to 
the subject your serious attention, and as the sea- 
son for early sowing, is at hand, proeeed with as 
much expedition, as the nature of the business will 
permit. As for this communication, you are at lib- 
erty to make such use of it, as appears most: likely 
to promote the object we have in view. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


JAMES RONALDSON, 
No. 200 South 9th Street 


Ex1san Woop, Esq., Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 








P. S. To guard against giving to you, a project 
founded on false principles, I submitted*the preee- 
ding, to a friend, in whose good sense, agricultural 
knowledge, practical and theoretical, I have full 
confidence. I find his opinion is in favor of early 
sowing, and considers the plan of sowing in June, 
July, and August, worthy of your attention. At his 
| instance, I request your attention to the fact, that 
the presence of Lime, is an essential constituent, in 

a good Wheat soil, and that if this element is ab- 
Sent in your lands, he advises the Farmer to ma- 
papne with Lime: for further particulars, he refers 

to the May, 1837, number of the Farmers’ Register, 
published’ at Petersburg, Va. 
| My friend recommends that the land, for early 
sowing, should be well prepared, and’made mellow 








| by repeated ploughings, and he thinks the stable or 
other manure, should be put on, as @ top dressing, 
at the commencement of Winter, and not at the 
time of sowing. J. R. 





TO BARMERS. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Do we as a farming community, 
generally, appropriate our farms to that which is 
‘the most profit? Has the all-wise Being placed us 
here upon this luxuriant soil, to.go to New York.to 
mill, or to Europe for bread stuff ? 

In order to make a few observations upon the 
same, let us ask ourselves a few questions, which I 
consider as very important ones. 

I would ask for information, if the raising of 
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young &tock to sell to our sister States is profitable 
business, as it seems to be carried on to quite an ex- 
tent in this State ? It reminds me of the charge 
af aman on lis death-bed, to his son. “ Among 
other things,” says he, “ be sure and never raise any 
calves.” His son stated to him, that they must be 
raised by some one. “Nevermind,” says the fa- 
ther, “there will always be fools enough to raise 
them.” 

In order to ascertain if it is profitable business, 
let us figure awhile, as figuring is very essential if 
a man intends to enter into any business whatever. 
A calf for the butcher is generally worth from two 
to three dollars—we will say on an average 2,50; 
and keeping them for the butcher, till they are four 
weeks old, will cost no more than the keeping of 
them till they are eight weeks old to raise. We 
will put the summering, the first summer; at 50 cts. 
each ; the first winter they will probably eat and 
waste 15 hundred first rate hay, which would, I 
think, for several years past, average $12 per ton, 
making $9 each, for wintering. 

The second summer we will put the pasturing at 
$2,50. This will bring them to what we call year- 
lings. Atthat age, the drovers, who are so kind as 
to assist us On the road to wealth, are willing to 
pay us from $5 to $7 apiece, making an average of 
$6. According to the above calculation, (which I 
consider a fair one,) they will cost $14,50, making 
a dead loss to the farmer of $8,50. 

Let us calculate still further. We will suppose 
the second winter they eat one ton of good hay, 
worth $10; pasturing the third summer $4 ;—this 
will bring them to what we call two-year-old, at 
this time they will fetch about $13, and cost $28— 
making a loss of $15. 

Does it look like getting a living, to raise hun- 
dreds and thousands of the above-described stock, 
to se]l to our sister States, and take the same mon- 
ey to buy flour, that carn be raised on our own soil 
for one half the price we are obliged to give for it, 
as has been plainly proved in your valuable paper ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, I would ask, if it would not be 
as consistent for a man to think of taking the North- 
ern Lights for his team, and the Rainbow for his 
ploughshare, as there is in taking this method to 
get a living ? Would it not be much better for us 
to attach our horses to our ploughs and harrows, 
and raise our own bread stuff, than to harness them 
into our old wagons, and go rattling 10, 15, 20, 30 
anl 40 miles after a barrel of flour, as is frequently 
the case in our State. 

I do not pretent to be a critic, nor the son of a 
critic, but when plain facts like these present them- 
selves, it does appear to me, that, as a farming com- 
munity, we ought to take notice of them and prac- 
tice quite differently. 

Just look at it for a moment, and take into con- 
sideration the price of wheat and flour, and the 
price of young stock, the fall and winter past, ac- 
cording to both prices it would take the proceeds of 
one yearling, (so called) to pay for 2 1-2 bushels of 
wheat,—one two-year-old to pay for one barrel of 
flour, the product of 4 1-2 bushels of wheat. Can 
we not economize for ourselves better than this ? 
If we cannot, I think we ought to select some State 
as a guardian for us. 

What can look more pleasant, and handsome, 
than a large field of waving and luxuriant grain ? 
Is it 5, 10 or 15 half starved yearlings and two- 
year-olds, with poor, broken down fences, and a 
farm with 20 or 30 acres of mowing land, to cut 15 


or 20 tons of hay to raise the above-named stock ? | 


If so, go ahead, and do as you have done, and my 
head for a foot-ball, if experience does not tell you 


soon, that you have, to say the least, one foot in 
the wrong pew. 





Some one, undoubtedly, will stand ready to say, 
that we must have manure to raise wheat; which is 
in part true ;—but I think there can be some better 
way devised to obtain it, than the way we have 
heretofore taken. It has been asserted, time and a- 
gain, by experienced farmers, that wheat can be 
raised on a clover sod to good advantage. But the 
people of this State seem to say, a8 said the people 
anciently, “Let us alone, we are joined to our i- 
dols ;” that is, we pursue the method of our fore- 
fathers. This is to our great disadvantage, as it 
respects the management of our farms. If we fol- 
lowed their example in one respect—that is, to la- 
bor as much as they, and to as good advantage as 
we might, in this enlightened day—we should, I 
think, in a short time, be as it were, an indepen- 
dant State, and get rid of many inconveniences 
under which we now labor. 

For my own part, I had much rather be seen 
with a sheaf of wheat under my arm, than an 
empty bag; or [ had rather be seen with a cart 
loaded with golden straws, with heavy heads on 
the same, than to be seen with a wagon partly 
loaded with empty bags. I had rather have my 
granery well filled, than to have a large family of 
children, who are looking to me for their daily 
bread, which I am unable to procure without bor- 
rowing money of my neighbor,and paying great 
interest, for a short time, or until I can go to work 
by the day, and obtain it. 

Task you, as a young farmer, if the above-nam- 
ed methods, with others that might be mentioned, 
which are almost innumerable, are not an easy 
way to get a hard living, and a hard way to get an 
easy living ? If so, let us manage a little differ- 
ently—let us rack the cog-wheels of our brains a 
very litthe—rake our swamps, and sweep our mud 
holes with the hoes and shovels that other States 
have been so kind as to make for us, and haul the 
muck into our barn-yards. We may with safety 
haul three times as much of this mud into our 
yards, as we have of animal manure, which will, 
when hauled into the field, and left in a pile, or 


eee 








piles, create a heat and fermentation in the vege- 
table manure, which makes, in my opinion, the 
best dressing we can have for wheat, and enables 





us to have four acres in wheat where we could 
have but one with our animal manure.—I fear I | 
have already wearied your patience, so I will close 


by subscribing myself A Youne Farmer. 
Monmouth, May 19, 1837. 





LUXURY. 

Among the many evils which at the present time 
are threatening the country, there is perhaps no one 
more to be dreaded than Luxury—which in a thou- 
sand Protean shapes is invading the land and se- 





cretly but surely working the overthrow of our in- | 
stitutions and the prostration of our energies as a| 
people. It comes in the varied delicacies of the ta- 
ble and dyspepsy with its long train of diseases is 
the invariable attendant. It comes in the extravi- 
gance of dress and dandyism is the curious and dis- 
gusting product—dandyism which knows no em- 
ployment for the mind but to devise decorations for 
the body—which wonders how it is possible to en- 
joy life without following the fashions, It comes’ 
in the pomp of equipage and the parade of estab- | 
lishments, and an aristocracy, not of talent nor of 
virtue nor of blood even, but an aristocracy of os- 
tentation is the legitimate issue. It is luxury which | 
cultivates a false pride—cherishes a corrupt teste— 
establishes an erroneous criterion of merit—which 
panders to passion and inflames desire—discoura- 
ges the growth of virtue and fosters the seeds of 
vice. Well has luxury been called the bane of af- 
| fluent states. It requires no curious research into 








_the records of the past to predict the consequences 
eon 

which follow from its fatal embrace. Yet look over 
the continent of Asia—mark her monuments of de- 
_ parted splendor—where now are those mighty em- 
_pires which figure in the chronicles of oriental mag- 





war and mocked at the ravage of decay? They 
met an enemy more earnestly to be deprecated than 
the sword or the plague—and they survive only in 
the pahtheon of historyto lift on high the beacon 
of alarm—to proclaim to coming ages the dangers 
of luxury. Their story is full of instruction, is rich 
with lessons of wisdom. Look too on Modern Eu- 
rope. Thousands laboring to support the profuse 
extravagance of one—starvation thinning the ranks 
of the poor, and voluptuousness scattering disease 
among the rich, entailing on unborn millions the 
curses of debauched ancestry and accumulating 
upon an innocent and distant posterity the disastrous 
effects of their progenetors excesses. The beg 
population of the whole Eastern Continent 
melancholy witness to the truth of these remarks, 
and throughout three fractions of the groaning globe 
the effects of luxury are written in characters which 
ages will fail to effuce. 

In this country and under our institutions we have 
stronger reasons for apprehension. Here the poor 
will strain theit means to ape the extravagancies of 
the rich—for no artificial lines of distinction repress 
the spirit of emulation or counteract the force of ex- 
ample. We must follow the fashions of those with 
whom we associate, be the consequences what they 
may. It matters not how deep we are whelmed in 
debt. It is of no consequence how honest credit- 
ors are defrauded, so be we can dash out for a ga 
season in all the pomp and circumstance of glori- 
ous show. For luxury with the mass must termi- 
nate in bankruptcy and bankruptcy must be retriev- 
ed—if at all—not by the slow gains of honest thrift 
and sober industry but by speculation, which is on- 
ly another name for legal swindling. This is not 
all. It is the observation of an ingenious writer 
that there-is no class of people in a republic 
more restless and dangerous than those whose 
extravagance has beggared their means and ex- 
hausted their credit, who are suddenly reduced to 
their proper level and compelled to curtail their es- 
tablishments. They have nothing to bind them to 
the present order of things. They have nothing to 
fear but every thing to hope from revolution. They 
seek for something which will enable them once 
more to assume the consequence of display. Poli- 
tics is the last — of a bankrupt. He becomes 
an aspirant for office. He hungers for the power 
and influence which office confers. Unfortunately 
the way is open and the object is easily secured. 
He has only to tread the path which thousands have 
trod before him. He has only to fall in with the 
current of popular prejudice and catch the breeze 
of popular favor. And when he has once reached 
the goal of his ambition and obtained the power for 
which he aspired he may safely defy the people 
whose favorable opinion he so seduously courted— 
he may then put off the demagogue and put on the 
tyrant. 

Thus does luxury subvert the institutions of a 
Republic—thus does it prepare the people for ser- 
vitude—thus does it rear up those who are to con- 
trol and oppress them—till not a vestige of the Re- 

ublic—not a shadow of liberty remains. Thus 
hes it proved the ruin of every free state from the 
day of the luxurious Athenian to our own. The 
stern and hardy Roman had conquered the world 
—but he fell asleep in the lap of this Dililah, 
the strength of his virtue departed from him, and 
he successively became the dupe of a corrupt and 


profligate Cateline—the minion of a subtle and as- 


piring Augustus, and to complete his degradation 
the suple slave of a once despised barbarian, 

Owing to the vast resources of our country and 
our extensive commercial relations, we are exposed 
to great temptations, and there is therefore need of 
the greater watchfulness. Let us strive to avoid 
that rock on which other republics have been wreck- 
ed and while we walk over the unextinguished ash- 
es of the past, let us beware of those fires which 
have consumed our predecessors.—Chronitcle, 





New Invention. 

A new propelling power is said to have been in- 
vented and patented by Theophilus Corbyne, a 
Scotchman now residing in Pittsburg Pa. which is 
called Corbyne’s Hydrostatic Propelling Machine. 
It is said to be applicable to the plough, as well as 
to boats and vessels and all kinds of machinery, 
It is infinitely more simple and cheap than steam. 
If it is one fifth part of what is claimed for it, a new 


era in machine power is at hand. We fear it may 
| nificence—which bade defiance to the tempests of | be a humbug.—Ken. Journal. 
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‘(from Franee, Flanders, and Normanly , who pur- 
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Agriculture, in its broadest sense may be defin- | had received but litle aid from scientific Apewmed 
ed the cultivation of the earth ; and 1s probably | but in the latter part of that period it had assum- | 
the most ancient of allarts, Adam was sent forth | ed the form of a compact and permanent ig 
to till the ground, and that was the condition of At that time it derived important ~porape td al 
his existence. The precise date and measure of Fitzherbert, who wrote two treatiees upon the sub- 
pent which existed during ject. One was entitled the “ Book of Husband- 
s of the world, cannot accu- ry,” and appeared in 1534, The other was called | 
yma want of historical rec- | the “ Book of Surveying and Improvements,” and | 
he Phonicians, Egyptians, was published in 1539. Fitzherbert:seems to have | 
and Romans, it is well) stated the character of soils, and the laws of vege- 
known, practiced agriculture with considerable tation, with considerable industry, ae gg 
success, and encouraged it a:nong their people as abound with much pees pees ge, wee 
an honorable employment: and the learned trea- they are of course a of that phi — nica 
tises upon the subject, which were written during | accuraey which is founc ed a ord co! inductive 
the continuance of the Grecian and Roman rule, method of Bacon afterwards esta on my > " 
comprising the works of such men as Hesion,| During the year 1600, France ye ce ame had 
Xenoplion, Cato, Columella, Virgil, and Varro, al- ary efforts to bring the art o _husbandry oo 
most rival in bulk the “ many camel loads ” of the | vogue, and for that object several important works 
Justinian age of the law. Who has not heard of were published ; but the practice of agriculture 
Cincinnatus returning to his plough, after restor- was more regarded by that nation, as ~ as the 
ing the liberties of his country; or of Regulus Flemings, than the mere publication of ce me 
who requested to be recalled from Afri vat lest his | that a knowledge of their principles coul only 
farm might suffer from his absence ; or of the an- | be obtained by observation, In England, during 
cient Persian kings, who annually threw off thew | the civil wars, husbandry received some tempora- 
diadem, that they might eat with the husband- ry checks, but in the time of Hartlib it had grown. 
men! The senators of Rome employed the inter- | to great perfection. The country gentlemen, who 
vals of their public duties in the cares of husban- | had been impoverished by these wars became in- 
dry. The veneration for this employment was— dustrious, but they soon sank into idleness, and 
carried so far by the Egyptians that they worship- the whole business of agriculture gradually fell 
ped as gods certain products of the soil, and those | into the hands.of the commen farmers. Ireland 
avimals which were used in tillage. was induced, by the writings of Blyth, to give up 

We shall present a condensed sketch of the ear- | a wretched mode of practice which had long pre- 
ly history of Agriculture, though the question | vailed, and to adopt a more improved system, and 
may be asked, Why, in this age of printing, | as evidence of the fact, the transactions ot the 
when the world can searcely contain the books | Dublin society for encouraging husbandry are cit- 
which are written, we discuss a matter so dry and | ed as authority upon this subject, After the peace 
uninteresting ? We enter buta single plea of jus- | af Aix la Chapelle, the nations of Europe appli- 
tification,—the importance of the subject. - ed themselves with uncommon vigor to the sci- 

Agriculture was. successfully exercised among | ence of argiculture, and societies were regularly 
the most civilized portions of the earth, until the | organized for the promotion of this object, under 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, when it fell into | the patronage of their several governments. In 
neglect. ‘The northern barbarians, who after the | the year 1756, iucreased attention was given to 
reign of Constantine, overran Europe, cultivated | the suject in France, and prize questious were 
by slaves only a small portion of the land near | annually proposed by the rural academies, partic- 
their habitations, and were content to roam over ularly those of Lyons and Bordeaux. Russia has 
the vast deserts which their ravages had made, also made vigorous exertions to introduce into | 
without any settled habits of industry. It is| that country the most improved agriculture, thro 
clear that, among these people, husbandry could | the patronage of the state, and it has been taught 
receive but little attention. In 1478, an attempt! publicly in the Swedish, Danish, and German 


agricultural unprover 
the different early age 
rately be determined, fic 
ords. The Chaldeans, t 
Persians, Athenians, 








was nade to revive it, through the publication of | Universities. Italy, Tuscany, Spain, Poland, Den- 
a work in Florence by Crescenzio. The precise mark, Japan, and China, have also bestowed imar- 
yeriod in which agriculture was introduced into ked attention upon the subject. | 
Britain is not known, though Julius Ceesar has al- Notwithstanding the rapid advances which have 
leged that it was practiced by some of the colon- | been made in modern times in agricultural sci- 
ists from Gaul who had settled in the southern | ence, thre is no doubt that GreatBritain.is far before 
art, about one hundred years. before the Roman | the rest of the world in its practical application. 
invasion. Great improvements were brought a- | Societies, with powerful influence, such as the 
bout in this art, however, by the establishment of Bath society, the Royal Society, the Society of, 
the Romans in that country, aud it sunk only with | Arts, have given their agency in aid of its prog- 
the declension of the other arts. Vast inroads | ress. This forwardness on the part of Great Brit- 
were made by the Picts and Scots upon the gener- ain is doubtless owing somewhat to the genius of 
al prosperity of the Britons ; and on the arrival of the people, but more perlaps,to the general spirit of 
the Saxons in 449, the disastrous wars which fol-| improvement which pervades that empire, and to 
lowed actually drove the Britons. from the fields the denseness of the population which makes it 
which they had cultivated into barren regions. | the great alternative to starvation. A modern 
But although the Britons had lost, ina great meas- | writer upon “the progress and present state of ag- 
ure, the science of agriculture, they encouraged it | riculture,” enters into an argument to show the 
by their laws, which provided certain, privileges | advance of husbandry in England and Wales, by 
in favor of those who should cultivate the soil. a computation of the increase of population in 
‘The Anglo-Saxons, upon their accession to Bri-| those couutries, and the consequent: increase of 
tain, imbibed a contempt for agriculture, and en-| agricultural products necessary for their support. 
acted by law that it should be followed only by | He traces the augmentation of agricultural indus- 
women and slaves. These haughty warriors were, | try to various causes, - In the first place, vast tracts 
however, soon obliged to pursue the art, when the | of land have for many years.been used as wastes, 
Britons, whom they had before plundered of their} commons, aud common fields, the former of 
subsistence, were driven from the kingdom. The| which have been altogether uncultivated. These 
Saxon princes divided their domains into two parts, | fields were sometimes ploughed, but the property 
the inlands and outlands. The former were gen- | in them was so intermixed and divided that this 
erally contiguous to the mansion of the proprietor, | was done to very little effect. It is estinated that 
and were cultivated by his slaves for domestic pur- | from the year 1760 to 1832, about six, miltions of 
poses: the latter were more remote from the pro-| acres of land have been enclosed by act of parlia- 
prietary mansion, and were rented to the ceorls or) ment, and that in this mode the produce of the soil 
farmers. In order to show the low state of agri- | has been increased from eight to ten fold, Ano- 
culture at that time, we may state that the com-| ther cause of agricultural improvement in these 
mon price of an acre of fertile soil was about four | countries, is the fact of the substitution of green 
English shillings, and in the year 1043, a quarter of | crops for fallow, and the .introduction of fallow. 
wheat sold at about fifteen shillings, which was | between successive corn crops, as well as the use 
equal to seven or eight pounds sterling at the pres- | of manure, and the better rotation of crops.— 
enttime. A new era in agriculture was, however, | This improvement throughout Great Britain has 
introduced by the invasion of the Normans in| been extended to stock, as well as to arable hus- 
2066, and by the introduction of husbandmen| bandry, and this is demonstrated by the fact, that 














the average weight of cattle and sheep throughous 
‘chased and cultivated farms. 
ame. Previously to the fifteenth century, agriculture | 


the kingdom has been doubled since the year 
1750.. The high state of agriculture in England 
iS @ prominent feature which strikes the attention 
of the traveller to. that country. Almost every 
section of earth seems to be devoted to this ob- 
ject, and the natural humidity of the climate keeps 
the vegetation at all times verdant. In fact, the 
soil is generally too moist and low. for cultivation 
without the use of furrowing and.draining. The 
country is divided into conparatively small fields, 
(unlike the mighty solitudes which the American 
wilderness stretches out before the eye,) broken 
only by the stately mansions and grounds of the 
nobility, and gentry, and surrounded 


“ By hedge-row elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


It cannot be denied that other countries are also 
far behind the English in the quality of the stock, 
the blood and strength of their horses and cattle, 
and even dogs, owing, doubtless, to the extraordi- 
nary pains taken in breeding. The horse which 
one may daily see in the Regent’s Park, would 
excite the emulation of our most accomplished 
gentlemen of the turf, and the display of fat sheep 
at Smithfiel€ would almost startle the good peo- 
ple of Brighton. 

The United States,in the immense magnitude 
and fertillity of their domain, embracing a great 
variety of soil and climate, and affording growth 
to the produce of the colder as well as the tropical 
regions, afford a wide and rieh field for agricultur- 
al science. The freedom of our government, the 
cheapness of the soil, the abolition of the laws of 
primogeniture and the statutes of distribution, 
which one of our most distinguished jurists* has 
declared are the only just agrarian laws, furnish 
ample means and motives to agricultural Jabor. 
We have no unjust imposition of taxes, like those 
Which limit a portion of the hard-working labor- 
ers of Ireland to three potatoes a day. Here, a 
man with common industry, may keep bimself a 
freeman upon his own soil, and far from want, 
with nothing above him but “ God and the laws.” 

The Fndians, before the emigration.of our fore- 
fathers, practiced agriculture, but it was hmited 
with them.to small corn fields which they cultiva- 
ted in their migratory expeditions through the 
wilderness, It seems to be essential to the pro- 
gress of agricultural industry, that the rights of 
meum and tuum shou!d be clearly defined, and 
that the husbandiman should possess an absolute 
or qualified property of the soil. To this fact 
may be attributed the want of success which at- 
tended the agricultural labors of our ancestor 
That they acquired a subsistence from the earth 
there can be no doubt, but it could hardly be ex- 
pected, that a colony flying from persecution and 
establishing itself in dense forest could make any 
very marked advances in this art. The colonists 
had not the implements of husbandry, or the leis- 
ure necessary for its cultivation. Their time was 
occupied in laying the foundations of a new so- 
cial system, and in repelling the attaeks of the sav- 
ages. ‘The most approved modes of practice had 
not been invented in those commodious forms 
which have so much facilitated agricultural labor 
in our own day. Obstacles to the success of the art 
were subsequently presented in the outbreaking. 
of the American revolution, The disasters spring- 
ing from that event, which were felt throughout 
every section of our country, called upon the peo- 
ple to exercise the arts of war, rather than those 
of peace, and they were therefore compelled to 
strap their muskets upon their backs while they 
were guiding the plough.—When, however, the 
storm of the revolution blew over, the energies of 
the peopie quietly sank down into the right chan- 
nels, and since that period the business of hus- 
bandry has been gradually advancing in this coun-. 
try. 


* Mr. Justice Story. 
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Why has not husbandry advanced more rapidly 
in this country, with its wide field of operation, | 
aided as it is by the most valuable agricultural jour- 
pals, and such apparently energetic societies? ‘To | 
this question we answer that there are two pronu- 
nent causes which tend to impede the progress of | 


ments which must always follow in the path o@) of the present time. The doctrine of rotation is 
visionary speculation, Let them reclaim the wil- | founded on the simple but well established law of 
derness and the exhacsted fields, and scatter over | nature, that different plants require different kinds 
their broad surface the waving harvest and bleat- | of food to support them—that they take this food 
ing flocks, and their gains, if less rapid, will be | from the soil in variable quantities, and conse- 
more sclid. To this important class of our citi- | quently ground when exhausted for one plant, will 


agricultural industry throughoutthe United States. zens, both at the east and the west, we would | sometimes produce an abundant growth of anoth- 


The first which we shall mention, may perhaps’ 
appear somewhat paradoxicak. It is the excess of 
good land. In a country of limited extent and 
dense population, there is necessarily a resort to 
artificial means to augment the procuce of the soil, | 
and this tends to the advancement of husbandry. 
This is doubtless the foundation of the progress 


er; that such is the fact is shown by every day’s 

Co ' observation of the process which governs the 
& na norin 

O fortunatos nimium sua si bo . growth of plants, Itmay be remarked also, that 

Agricolas—— plants derive their growth principally from decay- 

Let them recollect that Washington was a hus- | ed plants, and hence in a rotation of crops partic- 

bandman, and returned to his farm after he had | ular attention should be given tothose that return 


quote the sentiment of the Roman poet: 


| worked out the salvation of his country ; it is an | the most to the soilon which they grow. Refer- 





of the science in England. 





* “ . . . sown! H , } 7 
territory is so wide and fertile as our own farmers | the farmers of the revolution, who, grasping their | 


. . ° | 
are unwilling to expend their labor and money. in | muskets from the hooks of their cottages, were | 


cultivating a naturally barren or worm out soil by | 
artificial means, when the vast regions of the west | 
are spread out before them. Doubtless the high 
cultivation of a small surface of naturally barren 
soil would be more advantageous to the owner, 
than a great extent poorly cultivated, but it seems 
to be the ambition of our American farmers, to 
extend their operations over large tracts. It is e- 
qually clear, the same (abor would, if expended 
upon the western soil, produce, upon an average, 
double the amount of that at the east. There has 
heen, heretofore, a counterbalancing advantage in 
favor of the eastern farmer in the greater price of 
his products. But this we believe does not now 
hold good. The increasing emigration to the 
west, and the too general neglect there of agricul- 
ture, cause an exess of population over the pro- 
ducts of the earth, while the market at the east is 
making greater demands on account of the emi- 
gration from abroad; and this tends vastly to in- | 
erease the value of these products. It is a fact | 
within our inmediate knowledge, that the farmers | 
of Michigan, even in the interior, have aready | 
market for all they can produce, at their own | 
doors, as the emigrants to that country must be | 
maintained by the produce raised by others, until 
they can clear and briug under cultivation their 
own. land. The establishment of internal im- 
provements, by facilitating the means of commu- 
cation, has enhanced the price of western produc- 
tions. Itis known to every farmer of the west, 
that within a few years corn was sold in the inte- 
rior of Ohio at about six certs per bushel, and | 
that it is now more than doubled in price. It is | 
hardly to be imagined, therefore, that very rapid 
advances will be made in the science of husband- 
ry while so much good land can be procured at so | 
small a price, and where its producis can be obtai- 
ned with compuratively little toil. Men here re- 
quires nature to do what in many other counwies 
is effected only by laborious art. When, howev- 
er, the country becomes so densely .populated as 
to require economy of space, art will come in to 
supply the deficiencies of nature, and husbandry 
will be greatly advanced. 

Another cause of bad husbandry in this coun- 
try, is that spirit of speculation, the awit sacra 
James, which is abroad. All classes, and among 
them the farmers, are induced to neglect straight 
forward industry, and to embark in extraordinary | 
and hazardness enterprises, and this produces an 
uonatural state of things. ‘There is, doubtless, in 
the rapid advancement of the Union, a wide field 
for the mere accumulation of wealth by specula-. 
tion, but it impedes the solid prosperity of the 
country. Although the price of agricultural pro- 
duce is high at the west, the farmers of that coun- 
try are unwilling to engage in the arduous labor of 
tilling the soil, when they may be secured such 
immense advances in the value of property by 
judicious investinents, and accordingly we find 
them a race of consumers, and not of producers. | 
The exorbitant prices which are now affixed toa 
great proportion of the western lands by individ- 
uals, outran the sober calculations of common 
sense, and must retrograde. The growth of a 
country generally follows and not precedes the 
cultivation of the soil. Imaginary valuations may 
feed the midnight visions of the greedy specultor ; 
but they will not feed the body. It is to the facts 
which we have mentioned, conjoined with the 
scanty harvests of the last year, and perhaps in 
some measure, to the accumulation of marketable 
ape by speculators, that we may attribute the 

igh price of produce at the present time. Let 
the farmers return to their plouglis, and they will 
mot subject themselves to the bitter disappoint- 

















Where however, the | honorable and vituous employment ; that it was | ence too must be had to the mode in which plants 


receive their nutrition. Some spread their roots 
near the surface of the earth, as wheat, rye, &c., 


the most important instruments in accomplishing while others, as the tap-rooted plants, draw their 
our independence, and that they, as a class, have nourishment froin a greater depth, scarcely throw- 
ever been regarded asthe boue and muscle of the | ing out a root near the surface. 
republic. Keeping these facts in view, the rotation of 
Tothe neglect of agricultural industry in this crops, and the alternate culture of every part of the 
country, and also the amount of foreign emigra-) farm, instead of ploughing one field year after 
tion which is daily pouring in upon us, may be | year, or mowing another, has introduced a new 
attributed to the fact, wheat and other staples are | era in agriculture, improving instead ef impover- 
imperted inte the United States at the present time | ishing the farm, while the products and profits 
from abroad. ‘There may be partial exceptions have in many instances more than doubled. In 


profitable. To give particular directions in such 


Seme sails are adapted to wheat, while on others 


to this neglect of agriculture in some of the states, 
among which we might designate Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New-York, The former, as is 
well known, possesses a comparatively barren, but 
by a considerable effort it is brought, probably, 
into a better state of cultivation than any other 
section of New England. Good husbandry pre- 
vails also in some portions of the state of New 
York, particularly about the Genesee country, one 
of the most beautiful agricultural regions in the | 
United States. Pennsylvania, also, with her im-_ 
mense resources of coal and iron, is in the main 

under the influenee of as productive tillage as any 

other state in the Union, and possesses probably | 
a better market. This is owing, in a great measure, | 
to the existence of a hard-working German pop- | 
ulation, and the general establishment of internal | 
improvemeuts throughout the state, which furnish 

a ready market for agricultural products. Altho’ | 
considerable attention bas been paid to the subject | 
of agriculture atthe south, by the institution of, 
societies, and exhibitions of domestie products, it | 
is believed that the planters make too large drafts | 
upon the soil, and as. they do net expend much | 
ijabor in manuring, it becomes soon. exhausted by | 
improvident culture. We trust that the farmers | 
of the country will return to the soil; and that ag- | 
riculture, which is now. so grossly neglected in | 
comparison with other pursuits, will receive that | 
attention which it richly deserves. 


American Quarterly for March. 





* Thrice happy husbandmen, knew they but 
their own advantages. 





Management of a Farm. 

Mr. Tucker:— Your correspondent P.. on 
the 45th page of the current volume, has request- 
ed some information as to the best manner of con- 
ducting his farm so as to improve and make it 





a case you will perceive is impossible, without a 
more full and minute knowledge of the farm oc- 
cupied than has been given, and even then much 
must be left to the judginent of your correspon- 
dent. To work a farm successfully, a knowledge 
of the leading constituents of the soil, and the 
manner in which it has been treated, is nece-sary. 


it is produced with difficulty, and a quite uncer- 
tain crop ;.on the last the grasses are geverally 
found to flourish, hence are good for grazing. As 
a general rule it may be said that a farm which 
will produce good wheat, is capable of producing 
any other crop of either grass or grain that the 
owner chooses to put upon it, and is therofore ca- 
pable of any system shentiiaiinn or improve- 
ment that experience or science may have devised. 
On the supposition that P.’s.is of this class, I shall 
throw out a few hints, which may possibly be use- 
ful to him or to others in farming. 

E-xperiene has shown, what indeed theory indi- 
cated, that the successful management of the soil 
iS most intimately connected witha rotation of 
crops; and the best manner in which such rota- 
tion could be brought about, has engaged the at- 
tention of most of the scientific and able farmers | 





the system of rotation, the course of plants re- 
quired for it completion must in some measure 
depend on the time to be gone through, whether 
four or six years, or, as is sometimes the case 


where immediate profits are required, only two or 


three are allowed. In Pennsylvania, where the 
system has reached great perfection, the course, as 
stated in the Farmer’s Reporter, is as. follows :— 
Corn the first year; this is always planted om 
sward ground, carefully. ploughed once two or 
three weeks before the time of planting. The 
sward is well harrowed without disturbirg the 


sod, marked off with rows three feet. apart, in 


which the corn is planted in hills, one and a half 
or two feet apart. The corn is plastered when 
well up, and if too thick is thinned at boeing. 
The next crop is oats or barley, sown the sueceed- 
ing spring. ‘This crop is followed by wheat, the 
ground being first thoroughly manured with barn 
yard manure. A rye crop follows the wheat, with 
which clover seed is sown iu March. The clover 
remains two or three years, and is plastered, when 
the sane rotation commences again. 

Mr. Steves, one of the most successful farm- 
ers on the Eastern shore, Md., bas given an ao- 
countof his system of rotation, or what he calls 
the “seven field system,” and which after a lon 
experience of other modes, he decidedly prefers, 
His farm is divided into seven fields, two of which 
are every year in corn, two in wheat, two clover, 
(one for mowing and the other for pasture,) and 
one, the stock field, vacant. Mr. Stevens says, 
* you.will observe one corn crop annually will be 
on the clover, therefore as you do not turn in clo- 
ver for fallow, which I cousider of bigh impor- 
tance, | would strongly recommend to have the 
clover field, (after taking therefrom a crop of seed,) 
reserved unpastured, and turned in, in the fall, as 
a preparation for corn, by which means you pro- 
cure all the advantage to be derived from the clo- 
ver.” 

In Western New York, where wheat is the 
great object, and elover is relied on as the great 
renovator of the soil, the course of cropping has 
a direct referenee to that object. Where it has 
been required to make the most money in the 
shortest time, without reference to exhausting the 
soil, wheat after wheat has been reserted to,to a 
considerable extent. Where some regard has 
been had to the future state of the soil,as well as 
immediate profit, wheat, clover.and wheat,have fol- 
lowed each other; and where the object has been 
to improve the soil as well as secure profit, a course 
embracing from four to six year, has been adopted 
including wheat, clover, corn and roots. In a for- 
mer volume of the “ Farmer,’ a farmer of Mon- 
roe gave the following account of his system. 
“ My 150 acres of plough land is divided into ten 
lots of 15 acres euch. My course coimmences in 
spring with three fields in wheat, the rest all in clo- 
ver. [again repeat that all theclover which is to 
he ploughed must be sown with plaster. Fields 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, in wheat, No. 4, to receieve the 
yard and stable manure, (which must always be 
the case with the hoe crops,) once ploughed for 
corn, potatoes, or other roots. No. 5, barley 
No. 6, mow for wheat. No. 7, pasture for wheat.. 
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No. 8, meadow. Nos, 9 and 10, pasture. Of, 
my 150 acres, 45 of them is annually in wheat ;— | 
15 in corn, potatoes or other reots ;—15 in barley ; | 
—30 in clover preparatory :o wheat ;—45 for bay | 
or pasture. If the corn ground is sown with 
wheat, the field which was intended to be mown 
as fallow may be ploughed in the spring for bar- 
ley or oats, though the first is by most preferred. 
The barley stubble should be ploughed twice pre- 
Vious to sowing with wheat. The meadow which 
is to be sown with wheat, if broken up in July, 
must be ploughed twice; but if left till August, 
only once, but very carefully done. The pasture 
which is intended for wheat ought to be broken 
up in Jane, and twice ploughed.” 

In the New England Farmer for 1823—4, is a 
valuable paper from Judge Buel, detailing his 
course of four years, and of five, with a particular 
account of the expense of profits per acre. His 
four years course commenced in the spring with 
corn on land thorouglily manured, the sward turn- 
ed over, rolled, and corn planted. In the fall corn 
cutup by the bottom, harrowed and ploughed, 
and sown with wheat. Second year wheat, with 
turnips after, Third year barley, with ten lbs, of 
clover seed per acre. Fourth year clover, pasture 
or mowing. In the five years course:—Indian 
corn as before, Second year, wheat with ten Ibs, 
of clover seed per acre ;—third year clover for 
mowing—after mowing turned over and ruta baga 
sown ;—fourth year, barley and clover seed as be- 
fore ;—filih year, clover for mowing or pasture. 
The manare im all cases to be applied to the corn 
or the turpips, 

We think P. will find in the foregoing examples 
sufficient direction as to the most approved meth- 
od of cropping, or cultivating his farm so as to 
make it both durable and profitable. He must, 
however, bring his own judgment largely into re- 
quisition, or he will after all fail as afarmer. Ex- 
periments and books furnish results and principles 
—the application of them must depend on the in- 
dividual. If his farm is destitute of fruit trees, 
let him apply to some nurseryman of established 
probity for a supply, and be careful that theselec 
tion is of the best kind, and adapted to his location. 
To plant poor fruit trees because they can be ob- 
tained cheaper, is miserable policy, aud poor fruit 
is worse than nothing; and these are locations 
where expences in procuring certain kinds of 
trees would be entirely thrown away, for they will 
not succeed. If P. wishes stock, let him procure 
good blood, and good formed animals, and he 
need not fear the result; the best in such cases 
are usually the cheapest in the end. 

But if afier all P. wishes to succeed as a farm- 
mer, he must attend to his furm himself. He must 
seethere isa place for every thing, and every 


come not go; and he must know by personal ob- 
servation that there is such a thing as the rising of 
the sun. With industry, prudence and economy, 
afarmer cannot fail to grow rich; and an in- 
crease of knoweldge should be in an equal as in- 
creasing ratio.— Genesee Farmer. 
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Fron the Globe of Monday night, May 15. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, great and weighty matters claiming 
the consideration of the Congress of the United 
States, form en extraordinary occasion for conven- 
ing them, I do by these presents, appeimt the first 
Monday of September next, for the meeting at the 
city of Washington ; hereby requiring the respec- 
tive Senators and Representatives then and there to 
assemble in Congress, in order to receive such com- 
munications as may then be made to them, and to 
consult and determine on such measures as in their 


wisdom may be deemed meet for the welfare of the 
United States. 





NEW CIRCULAR FROM THE TREASURY. 
NOTICE. 


Information is hereby given that, during the con- 
tinuance of the present unfortunate suspension of 
specie payments by many of the banks, the ‘T'reas- 
ury Department will continue to issue warrants, for 
the payment of which drafts or checks will be giv- 
en by the Treasurer on banks or offices in the 
neialiieniood where the creditor resides, or the debt 
was incurred. ‘Thechecks will, according to the 
former practice, be issued separately from the war- 
rants, and in such amounts as may be convenient. 
| The treasurer will draw these checks only on 
such banks or offices as has heretofore received am- 
ple funds to meet them, and it is therefore hoped 
that they will be promptly paid in a manner satis- 
| factory to the holders ; but if they shall not be paid 


_when presented, the collectors of customs and the 


‘receivers of the public lands, will be instructed to 
|redeem them in behalf of the Treasury, by receiv- 
ng them for duties and lands. 

f they are not paid in either of these monies, 
and notice of the fact is communicated to the De- 
partment, no reasonable efforts will be spared to 
preserve the public faith inviolate, and to cause 
them to be otherwise discharged as soon as possible 
in specie or its equivalent, as the existing laws re- 
quire; and if returned to the Department, and re- 
maining unpaid till the next session of Congress, it 
will feel bound earnestly to request authority for 
early means to satisfy them in a manner acceptable 
to the holders. 

Circulars to the proper officers, containing par- 
ticular instructions on this subject will be prepared 
and published in a few days. 

LEVI WCODBURY, 
Sec’y of the Treasury. 

Treasury Department, May 15, 1837. 

One Hunprep anv Firty Lives Lost. All the 
New Orleans slips bring to us the particulars of 
one of the most horrible catastrophes it has ever 
been our duty to record. 

The steamer Ben Sherrod, Captain Castleman, 
left New Orleans on Sunday morning, May 7, bound 
to Louisville ; and on the night of the 8th, when 
about 30 miles below Natchez, she was found to be 
‘enveloped in flames, and out of near 200 persons on 
board only about 50 or 60 were saved. Ina few 
minutes after the fire was discovered, the whole 
boat was enveloped in flames. 

Being in the stream and her wheel-ropes burnt 
off, it was impossible to run her ashore ; and no al- 
ternative was left to the persons on board, but to 





by swimming, or floating on such articles as they 
could find, or to perish in the flames. In the con- 


overboard, without taking the precaution to provide 
themselves with a plank or box, and were drowned ; 
many more it is feared were burned to death, Few 
even of those now living would have survived, had 
not the steaner Columbus, Capt. Jones, come to 
their assistance. A number were picked up, but a 
greater number sunk before aid could reach them. 
| ‘I'he steamer Statesman also picked up six or seven. 

So rapid was the spread of the fire, and so desti- 
tute were those on board of all means of escape, 
that nothing could be saved, not even the register 
of the boat, so that it is impossible to say how ma- 
ny were lost, or what were their names. ‘The pas- 
sengers and crew amounted to over 160. 

‘The fire is believed to have originated (says the 
New Orleans Bee) from the wood used for fuel be- 
ing piled up near the boiler. ‘The story of the dis- 
aster was related to us’ by a young man who was a 
cabin passenger, and it is awfully interesting, and 
his own escape almost miraculous. When he a- 
woke he put on his clothes and leaped into the yawl 
which was hanging at the stern, and was followed 
by about 40 other men, one of whom cut the rope 
connecting the stern of the steamer to the bow of 
the yawl, and the latter canted over and huang in a 














In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of perpendicular position the bow towards the water. 


the United [1. s.] States te be hereunto affix- 
ed, and signed the same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, the fifteenth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one thou- 


All on board were precipitated into the water, and 
are believed to have been drowned, with the excep- 
tion of the narrator, and he saved himself by cling- 
ing to the thwarts. In a few minutes about twenty 


sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and of! of the crew made their way to the stern of the 
steamer and placed themselves in the boat, suspen- 
dep as she was. One of them imprudently took 
out his knife and cut the rope which attached the 
steamer to the stern of the yawl, and she plunged, 


the independence of the United States the six- 


ty-first. M. VAN BUREN. 
By the President : 


Joun Forsyrn, Secretary of State. 





jump into the water and attempt to save themselves | 


thing in its place; he must say to his laborers, | fusion and alarm, many who could not swim sprang | 


as might have been expected, full twenty feet un 
der water. All that had been hanging to her were 
missing, except four and the individual who relates 
the story ; he says when he rose to the surface he 
found himself under the yaw] and she was lying 
bottom up. Being stromg, active and expert at 
swimming, he worked his way from underneath and 
mounted on her bottom—wheré he was soon joined 
by the four other men who had saved themselves, 
and in this situation they floated twelve miles down 
the river, before they were picked up by the Colum- 
bus. 

Captain Castleman, by vigorous exertions, saved 
his wife and two children—one of his children and 
his father were lost. A Mr. Smith also had the 
luck to save his wife and one child—and we add 
with pain that one of his children is missing. 

There was some powder on board, in what quan 
tities we know not—but the knowledge that it was 
there, seemed to have paralized the efforts of the 
crew, and its explosion added to the deep horrors 
of the scene. We are informed that there were 9 
ladies on board, only 2 of whom were rescued. 

The survivors of this appalling disaster, unani- 
mously concur in expressions of the warmest grat- 
itude to Capt Jones of the Columbus, for his activi- 
ty in picking them up, and for his kindness while 
on board his steamer. The steamboat Alton passed 
/downwards not long after the accident occurred, 
/when many unfortunates were still struggling for 
life in the water. The survivors are not quite so 
\eloquent in their expressions of gratitude to the 

commander of the Alton as they are towards Capt. 
_ Jones. 








The New Orleans Bee contains an account of 
the capture of the Mexican vessel General Urrea, 
by the U.S. sloop of War Natchez, which it alleg- 
es was communicated by a Mexican officer, an eye 
witness to the whole affair, who had just arrived 
from Pensacola with despatches to the Mexican 
/Consul in New Orleans. He states that on the 
‘faith of this statement, Com. Dallas had released 
‘the General Urrea. 





New Orleans, May 3. 


I learn from a person who left Vera Cruz on the 
(17th of April, that it was the general belief that a 
war with the United States was inevitable! Indeed, 
Iam assured from another source, that the unex- 
plained demand of his passport by the late Minis- 
| ter of the United States left so strong an impres- 
sion on the mind of the Mexican Ministry as to the 
pre-determination of the United States to break the 
‘treaty and make war upon Mexico, via Texas, that 
blank privateers’ commissions were sent, three ot 
four months ago, to the agents of Mexico abroad, 
(and among other places to St. Domingo,) to be is- 
sued on the news of the first movement of a hostile 
nature against the persons or property of Mexi- 
cans !— Vat. Int. 


Costity Crown. The crown made for George 
IV, is estimated at one million pounds, 


! 


Osroxa AND Puiiurp have surrendered, accord- 
ing to a slip from the Norfolk Beacon.of the 14th 
inst. 

The New York Legislature adjourned without 
day, on Tuesday—having rejected the bill anthoriz- 
ing the issue of small bills. 


Dur..—A fight took place on Tuesday afternoon, 
at Hoboken, N.Y. between a Spanish nobleman 
and a French merchandize broker, in consequence 
of some misunderstanding relative to “ busines® 
transactions.” The Spaniard was ‘badly wounded. 


Great Fioop in Connecticut.—A letter pub- 
lished in the New York Commercial, dated Hart 
ford, May 18, 1837, says that but once since the 
memorable freshet of 1801, has any thing like the 
present been experienced. 

“The water in the Connecticut is now about 
twenty feet above low water mark, and every mdi- 
cation that it will go much higher. At this mo- 
ment, all the lower street, east of Front street, are 
flooded to a considerable depth. It looks like a vast 
sea, east and west, all the meadows, for many miles, 
being covered ; even the fences, in most instances, 
are under water, and many dwelling houses are 
completely surrounded, and filled with water from 
one to ten feet in depth. ‘Several houses, in this 
city, are greatly injured by the pressure of the wa 
ter, and many of the walks are torn up by the force 
ot the heavy rains. 
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MARRIED, 
In Augusta, Mr. John Marshall to Miss Elizabeth 
Hinton. Mr. Oliver Blood to Miss Nancy M. Jones. 
In Belfast, Mr. James Bicknell to Miss Harriet P. 
McKeen, both of Belmont. 
In Bangor, Edward R. Johnson, Esq. to Miss Cla- 


rissa Osgood. ; 
In Thomaston, Mr. Cephas Starrett, to Miss Ma- 





Tolman. 

In Bristol, Wm. Hastings, Esq. to Miss Ruth 
Greenlaw. 
E> 











DiED, 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. Orrin Emerson, aged 27 years and | 
6 months. 

In Thomaston, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Capt. 
Francis Davis, aged 32. 

Near the sources of the St. Croix, in the woods, 
Mr. John Thompson, son of Archibald Thompson, 
Esq. of Bridgton, 25. 

In Belfast, Thomas Esterbrooks, 18—his death 
was occasioned by an accidental blow while at work 
in a lath machine. 

In New York, Mrs. Mary B. wife of Capt. John 
Ward, formerly of Columbia, aged 32. 

In Bloomfield, Mrs. Sarah, daughter of Dayid Ire- 
land, aged 19. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 15, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At market, 285 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—About last week’s prices for 
a like quality were obtained, and we quote to cor- 
respond, viz: a few extra $8—first quality 7 25 a 
7 75—second quality 6 75 a 7 25—and third quality 
$5 05 a 6 75. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $22, 27, 
30, 32 and $35. 

Swine—We noticed several lots of large Barrows, 
weighing over 100 each, taken at 8c. No lots were 
taken to peddle. At retail, 8 to 10 for Sows, and 9 
to 11 for eset aecording to size and quality. 


. —- 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS,. 
KENNEBEC LINE. 


The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the present year. They 
S \y will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 

ine 'Y Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wedneseay. 

Sch. RHINE, Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch, CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 
ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 
wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto. characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board; opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F. 
PALMER & Co. No. 3. Kennebec Row. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA-. 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 

HE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

- Naruaniet Kimsartr, Master, will leave Gar- 
diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3.0’clock, 
P, M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the.arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
lowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal Hate)s 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 























FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4..00- 
a: on " « ” $3 59 ¢ 43D FOUND. | 


Deck Passengers, $2 00 
>The NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen, During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. ‘That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly pee’ 
Acreyts.—L, H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 





Gardiner, April 14; 1837, 5 





NOTICE, 
The subscriber would {inform the public that he 
will keep the bull Youne Sim Isaac, at his farm in 


| 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


post received from the Agricultural Warehouse, 
Boston, my usual supply of Garden and Flour 


Hallowell. Young Sir Isaac was bred by Sanford Seeds, which are put up ip papers labelled with short 


Howard; got'by Young Sir Isaac, dam Twin Moth- | 


er, both bred by Hon. John Wells, Boston. Young 


| 
j 


peers directions for the culture of each variety. 
hey are packed.in boxes far the convenience of 


Sir Isaac was v' Cygnet, dam Daffy Cygnet by im- those who wish to buy to sell again, containing from 
ba Herefordshire bull Sir Isaac, presented to the | $5 to. $10 worth, on which 33 1-3 per cent discount 
assachusetts Agricultural Society by Admiral Sir | is made from the marks.. Also put up in small bos- 


Isaac Coffin of the Royal Navy, dam 
ted full blooded improved short horned 


) 


fey impor- es containing from $1,50 to $3 worth, caleulated 
ull Colebs, each for single garden, on which 20 per cent dix 
formerly owned by Col. Jaques of Charlestown, Ms. , count is made—for sale at my store, corner of Win- 


grand dam a cow of the Bakewell breed from the |throp and Second streets, opposite the Hallowell 


Esq. Datfy by Celebs, dam by imported-improved 
short horn bull Holderness, formerly owned by Gor- 
ham Parsons, Esq. of Kingston, Mass. ‘Twin Moth- 
er by Holderness, dam from the Bakewell cow im- 
ported by Gilbert Stewart. 

Atso—For sale two Boar Pigs.of the Bedford 
breed, farrowed on the first day of this month. 

JOSEPH W. HAINES. 
Hallowell, 5th mo 24, 1837. 16 


PLOUGHS !}" 

AN extensive assortment of finished Cast Iron 
Ploughs from the well. known Hitchcock patterns. 
Also—6 six sizes of the Prouty & Mears improved 
Patent. The latter is a new article and has gained 





the decided, approbation of the Ploughmaker and leaving Portland for 


Farmer, wherever introduced, The formation of 
this Plough being based on philosophical principles 
has. happily united strength with simplicity of con- 
struction, ease of draft and guidance with excellence 
and efficiency in operation. The interest and con- 
veitience of the Ploughmaker has been consulted in 
forming the different parts in such manner as to ren- 
der dis operations more simple and at the same time 
to give-a ready and certain rule by which to adjust 
his wood waek in the most perfect manner, while the 
interest of the farmer has not been overlooked in 
forming those parts most exposed to wear in such 
manner as- best to resist that wear. Also to raise 
and turn .the furrow still with the least resistance 
and leave the. furrows in the best possible form for 
after tillage, completely inverting and covering all 
vegetable and other matter lying on the surface. 
The above, Ploughs and Castings from those and 
most other patterns of note in the market, may be 
had wholesale and retail at the Plough and Stove 
Establishment, No. 12, Commercial street, Boston. 
PROUTY & MEARS. 
Boston, March 21, 1837. 3m-6 


GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 


The subscriber would inform the publie that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an. 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New. York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to pienso and compensa- 
tion for work those who have bought or may be un- 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 

Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which 
he now lives, on Beach Hill, so called, in Wayne, 
on the road from Wayne village to Livermore, about 
one and a third mile from the village—containing 
about.70 acres of first rate land—a two story house 
in good repair, with a large barn 36 by 96. There 
is a large cellar under the whole house finisned off 
in the best manner. The farm contains an excel- 
lent orchard, and with proper management will cut 








‘} from 30 to 35 tons-of hay -per annum, and is well 


watered, wooded, and principally fenced with a good 

stone wall. For -farther particulars enquire of the 

subscriber. JACOB NELSON. 
Wayne, May 17, 1837. 


NOTICE. 


I, the undersigned, hereby give notice, that Rob- 
ert Curtis, my son, has a lawful right to trade for 
himself from this time until he is 21 years of age, 
and that I shall pay no debts of his contracting far 
the future, and that I nor my creditors have no right 
to any of his earnings with ‘the exception of $30 to 
be paid by the said Robert Curtis to the said Turner 
Curtis. TURNER: CURTIS. 

Monmouth, April 1, 1837. 15 





} stock imported from England by Gilbert Stewart, | House. 





| 





R. G. LINCOEN. 
Hallowell, March, 1837: 2 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 


HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Covza, Mas 

ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 7 o’clock P. M. " 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor for Portland, every Monday and 
Thursday, at 5 o'clock A. M. and rite Roe at Ham 
den, Frankfort, Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head ; 

Boston every Thursday at 7 
o'clock, P. M., and will leave Boston for Portland 
every Friday at 5 o’clock, P. M. and Portlamd: for 
Bangor and intermediate places every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 6 o'clock A. M. 

The Steamer MACDONOUGH, Anprew Browg, 
Master, will leave Hallowell for Portland, touching 
at Gardiner and Bath:every Tuesday and Friday, at 
9 o'clock A.M.and Portland for Boston every Tues- 
day at 7 o'clock P. M., and will leave Boston for 
Portland every Wednesday at 5 o'clock P. M., and 
Portland for Bath, Gardiner and Hallowell every 
Thursday, and Saturday at 8 o’clock A. M. 

-r By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday ,Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Wednesday and 





Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Monday and 
Thursday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
Friday. 


From Portland to Hallowell every Thursday and 
Saturday. 

The aboye boats are in,first.rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers, 


FARE. 
From Boston to Portland $3 00 
‘ “ to Bath 3 50 


6 “6 to Hallowell 4 00 
* Portlandto Bangor 4 00 
6 és to Bath 1 50 
6 ‘to Hallowell 2 00 

The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate: price paid, and a 
written receipt. taken .therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the. time the boats advertise to.leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it. will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats, For further particulars inquire of the Agenta,. 

AGENTS.. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell, 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath: 
April 28, 1837. 


SEED WHEAT, SEED CORN &.SEED 
PEAS. 
FEW bushels Goiden Stream Seed Wheat— 
Early White Canada Seed Corn—Early Wash- 
ington, Blue Prussian, and Dwarf Marrowfat Peas, 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN'’S Seed Store, Hallowell. 
April 28, 1837. 
SS" HELENA POTATOES for sale b 
R. G. LINCOLN. 
ALPARAISO SQUASH SEED, (very superior) 
for sale at R. G. LINCOLN’S Seed Store. 
Hallowell, March 31, 1337. 3 


MULBERRY SEED for sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN 


AND FOUND, 

















Hallowell, March, 1837. 2 
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The Priest and the Mulberry Tree. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL. 


Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard ; 

In the height of her speed she would stop ata word, 
And again with a word, when the curate said ‘ Hey,’ 
She put forth her mettle, and galloped away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 
The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 
A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar, 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 


The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long'd for the 
fruit ; 

With a word he arrested is courser's keen speed, 

And he stood up erectooh the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle.he¥food, while the creature stood still, 

And he ered the fruit, till he took his good fill. 


** Suvé never,”’ he thought, ‘ was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare. 

So, here, now I stand!” (and he gazed all around,) 
** As safe and as steady as if on the ground, 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 
Had ,dreaming no mischief, but chane'd to say, ‘Hey?’ 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie : 

At the sound of the word, the good mare made a push, 
And*down went the priest in the wild briar bush : 
He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, 
Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely be said. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE COUSINS, 





BY CHARLES P, 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“ Ore more throw, and it shall be the last.” 

“ Remember your promise, Henry ;—you have 
won back what you lost—be content with that: 
come !” 

“ But this once,” said the infatuated youth, as he 


ILSLEY. 


MAINE FARMER 


sky, if not entirely dissipated, was broken, so that 
gleams of sunshine again warmed and cheered 
their hearts. 

Afier Leman had prosecuted his studies about 


called pleasures, of his college life should be kin- 


his heart and taken root, and although affliction 
for a season bad checked their growth, yet as that 
affliction wore off and he became once more in- 
terested in the pursuit of pleasure, under the ge- 
nial influences growing out of a daily conversa- 
lion with a partuer in bis youthful follies, they 
struck deep into his heart again. Leman knew 
that an indulgence of his old propensities would 
be breakiug the resolve he had so far kept inviv- 
late ;—he knew that it would unfit bis mind for 
that close application so necessary to him who 
would study with success: nay, more, his con- 
science, in a voice notto be mistaken, told him 
that it would be wrong—stiil he bad not the moral 
strength to subdue his inclinations. Not that he 
plunged recklessly into the vortex. Had he done 
so it might—perbaps it might have been better for 
him, for then the whole evil of such a course, 
pressing a: once upon his mind, might have for- 
ced him back into the path of virtue. It is ,not 
the draining to the dregs the first cup of intoxi- 
cation that makes the drunkard. The confirmed 
sot commenced temperately. He first sipped a 
little at intervals—then tasted more frequently— 
gradually drinking deeper and deeper, until the 
demon gained a complete mastery over him. 

Lemau’s first yielding to temptation was in join- 
ing a card party with a number of his fellow stu- 
dents, ‘True, the party broke up early, after en- 
joying a few gaines of whist. No wine was used 
ou the occasion, nor was any money staked, A 
week or two afterwards he engeged in another par- 
ty of the same character. ‘This was succeeded by 
others at shorter intervals, until the meetings be- 





rattled the dice in the Lbox—* but this once and I 
forswear gambling forever.” 

His friend turned away sorrowfully ;—the dice 
were thrown, and with a shout of exultation and an 
oath, the successful player grasped Lis ill-gotten 
prize and followed his friend out of the room. 





Henry Leman was called away from College 
before he had taken his degree, by the death of his 
father, and found himself at the age of twenty, 
the heir of a decent competency. He had been 
early sent to college, where instead of enriching 
his mind by study, he impoverished it by dissipa- 
tion. Not that Leman was a drunkard or de- 
baucliee : on the contrary his character stood fair 
with the government of the college—at least he 
was not considered worse than the generality of 
his fellow students. He was of a vivacious tem- 
perament, and would occasionally indu'ge in a 
wild freak, which was set down to the light spirit 
of youth. Burt, alas, it was within the walls of 
College, that Lis mind first became poisoned 
with a passion for play. Too often, we fear, our 
large seminaries of learning, instead of being the 
stepping stones to a useful and honorable life, 
prove the fountain-heads from whieh flow bitter 
and deadly streams. 

Henry aid not return to his class again. The 
melancholy cause of his leaving it for a while e- 
radicated every evil propensity, which had gener- 
ated and been nurtured there. His recent loss 
preyed upon his mind. But the young heart soon 
forgets its grief, and it was not long before Le- 
man’s spirits recovered their former tone and elas- 
ticity. , 

An aged mother, and an affectionate sister, one 
year his junior, now looked to him to supply the 
place of the departed. Feeling bis new respon- 
sibility, and appreciating the affection that was 
lavished with such fullness upon him, Leman re- 
solved to prove himself worthy of them. In ex- 
ecution of this resolve, he entered the office of an 
eminent counsellor, with the determination to de- 
vote himself to the profession of the law. His 
mother rejoiced at the step he had taken ; and her 
widowed heart found a staff and a resting place 








came frequent. A club was formed to meet on 
stated evenings—some three or four times a week. 
After a short time—just to keep up the interest of 
the game—a small sum was staked—a mere trifle: 
occasionally a bottle of wine was introduced—but 
everything was conducted orderly, and there was 
nothing allowed like excess. Indeed, rules were 
laid down to govern the club, Only so large a 
sum—a mere trifle as we said before—was per- 
mitted to be played for, and but a small quantity 
of wine introduced each evening. Months went 
by in this way, and still Leman was indefatigable 
iu his studies. But he often found his thoughts 
wandering from his author; and he frequently 
laid down his book, perplexed with some knotty 
point or intricate case, whieh at one time he 
would have comprehended at a glance. Every 
day his studies appeared more difficult—his course 
of reading more dry and barren; and was oftea 
tempted to throw aside the musty volume, and 
catch up some exciting novel to feed the cravings 
of his distemmpered appetite. This was not the 
worst change that had been wrought in him. 
Heretofore it had been his custom, after perform- 
ing the duties of the day, to take home with him 
some interesting work, and in the company of his 
mother and sister, and sometimes a cousin, to read 
aloud from and, perliaps, comment on some pas- 
sage contained in it. These seasons were delight- 
ful to all, as well as profitable. Regularly as the 
evening came, preparations were made for this ra- 
tional enjoyment ; and it was with a feeling of 
pride, as well as heartfelt pleasure, that Leman 
marked the gradual development of his sister’s 
mind, He encouraged her to take part in their 
strictures or commendations, until she acquired 
confidence to express her opinion as freely as_ her 
brother and cousin, : 
Elizabeth Lema possessed no ordinary mind. 
She was not educated on the hot-house principle, 
which too ofter. brings forth early fruit only to 
perish early. She commenced late. At that age 
when many of her acquaintances had _finish- 
ed their education, she had just entered upon her 
studies; and now, while it might with truth be 
said of many of these young friends, that they had 


in the promised integrity of her son. A year | had learned to love them; and she surveyed the 
went by, and the cloud which had darkened their | broad field of knowledge spread out before her, 


/with an intensity of pleasure unknown to those 
Who slight the means and opportuniiies of acquin- 
) ing it, 

Miss Leman was not strictly handsome, but there 


nine months, ove of his old class mates entered the | was that in the brilliant expression of her coum 
same office for the purpose of reading law. Old | tenance, which wivs its way to the heart of all, 
associations were, of course, revived—past scenes | who prefer the shiuing jewel to the painted cas 
| were recalled—and was it strange that a desire to | ket. 

| partake again of the pleasures, if they may be | and earnestness of a sister’s affection, and no one 


She loved her brother with all the fervor 


/took greater pleasure in their social gatherings, 


i 


dled anew ? The evil seed had been planted in| How much that pleasure was heightaned by the 


addition of a fourth person—her cousin George— 
it is not for usto say. ‘Thus far we can safely re 
mark, that his visits were not considered as intru- 
sions. George Seymour was a mouth or two old- 
er than Henry. He had been a classmate with 
him in college, yet possessing a better disciplined 
mind than his cousin, be kept aloof from 
those scenes in which his more volatile compan- 
ion was so fond of mingling. 

Perhaps the abscence of Henry from the family 
circle—at first occasional and at last frequent—was 
not so much noticed, from the fact that George 
took his place. Night after night, in the abscence 
of his cousin, he filled his vacant chair, bringing 
with him such works as Henry neglected to sup- 
ply :—anc sometimes if the books were thrown @ 
side for the more agreeable tete a tete, it should 
not be set down to the dulness of their authors, 

(Chapter Second next week,) 
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CAUTION! 
Beware of Counterfeits !! 


IN consequence of thehigh estimation in which 
Morrisou’s Pills of the British Coliege of Health, 
London, are held by the public, it bas induced an 
innumerable host of unprincipled CcOUNTERFEITERS 
to atteinpt imitations, under the deceptive terms of 
“ Improved Hygean Medicine,” “ Original Hygean,” 
“ The Morrison Pills, signed by Adna L. Norcross,” 
&c. &c. thus to deceive the unwary. In conse- 
quence of mauy persons being seriously injured by 
taking the counterfeit pills purchased at the Drug- 
gists’ Stores, the Agent has taken the precautionary 
mearure of having an extra yellow label fixed on 
each package, signed by the Agent of each State, 
and by his sub-Agents. Take notice, therefore, 
that none of the genuine Morrison Pills of the 
British College of Health, London, can be obtain- 
ed at any Druggist Stores throughout the World; 
the Drug Stores being the principal source through 
which Counterfeiters can vend their spurious pills. 

H. SHEPHERD MOAT, 
General Agent for the U. S. America. 








As you value Health, be particular, none are gen- 
uine unless signed by Rurus K. Pace, Agent for 
the State of Maine, on the yellow iabel, and can be 
purchased of the following Sub-Agents. 

RUFUS K. PAGE, Agent for the State of Maine. 

Davis & Chadbourn, Portland ; Geo. Marston, 
Bath; N. Reynolds, Lewiston; Ransom Bishop, 
Winthrop ; Wm. H. Britton, Jr, Livermore ; Geo. . 
Gage, Wilton; Joseph Bullen, New Sharon; 
Richard K. Rice, Foxcroft; J. M. Moor & Co. and 
Z. Sanger, Waterville; Blunt & Copeland, Nor- 
ridgewock ; E. H. Neil, Milburn; P. H. Smith, 
Belfast; F.& J. 8S. Whitman, Bangor; Timothy 
Fogg, Thomaston ; Wm. P. Harrington, Noblebo- 
rough ; Henry Sampson, Bowdoinham; Gleason 
& Houghton, Eastport; Benj. Davis& Co, Augus 
ta; Jocob Butterfield, East Vassalborough; S. & 
J. Eaton, Winslow; Addison Martin, Guilford; 
Otis Follet, Chandlerville ; Rodney Collins, Anson; 
S. R. Folsom, Bucksport ; Joel Howe, Newcastle ; 
E Atwood & Co, Buck field; Asa Abbot, Farmigton; 
Albert Read, Lincolnville; Joseph Hocky, Free- 
dom; G. H. Adams, Saco; J. Frost, Kennebunk ; 
J. G. Loring, North Yarmouth; Holt & Hoyt, 
Ripley ; James Fillebrown Jr, Readfield ; Wilson 
& Wh itmore, Richmond ; Dudley Moody & Co, 
Kent’s Hill, Readfield; H. Rooth, Gardiner; W- 
& H. Stevens, Pittston; Edmund Dana, Wiscas- 
set; Jeremiah O’Brien, Machias; James Reed, 
Hope. Hallowell, Noaember 3d, 1836. 


SUGAR BEET SEED, 
Just received, and for sale by T. B. MERRICK 
Nos. 6 & 7, Kennebec Row, Hallowell. 
Also, a fresh assortment of all kinds of GARDEN 


SEEDS. May 10. 









































forgotton their studies, she enjoyed hers—for she 








